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WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
Office  of  Distribution 
821  Market  Street,  Room  700 
San  Francisco  3>  California 
Western  Region 

FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM  ~  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 
(MD  ^''EEKLY  SCRIPT  NO.  36) 


Approx.  Time  15  minutes 
December  7,  19^4- 
District  Representatives 
Can  Fit  to  Allotted  Time 


Use  of  this  weekly  series  has  been  cleared  for  time  by  the  Office  of  ^.^ar  Informa- 
tion over  the  follov/ing  radio  stations:    Z-Bar  Network,  Montana,  KRBM,  Bozeman, 
KGIR,  Butte,  KPFA,  Helena j  KFBC,  Cheyenne,  Wyomingj  KLO,  Ogden,  and  KDYL,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  KTAR,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  KOH,  Reno,  and  KENO,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada; 
ir:?G>  Stockton,  KSRO,  Santa  Rose,  and  KIEM,  Eureka,  California;  KXL,  Portland, 
Oregon;  KIDO,  Boise,  and  IvRLC,  Lewiston,  Idaho;  KGA,  Spokane,  "/ashington. 

District  Representatives  are  urged  to  time  all  scripts  in  advance.    War  Food 
Bulletins  from  this  office  are  a  good  source  of  additional  news  items, 

SUBJECTS:    FOOD  YJASTE 

TURKISH  FIGS  AI^HD  IRAQ  DATES  . 

Wm  SHORTAGE 

BUTTER  AMD  SUG;JI  SITUATIONS 
(NOTE:    All  music  directions  are  purely  optional,  but  would  add  finish  to  the 
program, ) 

MUSICl    UP  AND  UNDER 


ANNOUNCER: 


Good 


friends.    What  is  your  country  doing  to  manage 


its  food  supply?  What  can  you  do  to  help?  You'll  find  out  if  you 
listen  each  week  to,,, 

FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM... at  home  and  abroad... a  presentation  of 

the    Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Administration.  Today, 

 .  from  the  District  Office  at  is  here  at 


the 


mike  to  give  us  more  news  and  information 


MUSIC  s  OUT 
OD: 

ANNCR: 
OD: 

ANNCR: 


(station) 

about  wartime  activities  on  the  food  front,  ¥/ell, 


you  have  sort  of  a  worried  look  this 


,,, what's  the  matter? 


Oh,  I  was  just  doing  a  little  addition  and  subtraction  in  my  head,.. 
Not  worried  about  income  tax  already. 

Nope... but  let  me  ask  you  a  question,   ,    Do  you  eat  three 

meals  a  day  ? 

Why  yes.,,  at  least  three, .  .''^hy? 


L  I  a  R  A 
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OD:  Well,  then  you  eat  about  12  hundred  meals  a  year,  and  that's  a  lot 

of  food.. 

ANNCRj  Sure  it  is... but  what's  that  got  to  do  with  your  wrinkled  brow? 

OD:  Well,  I  was  just  thinking. ., it' s  a  mighty  big  agricultural  and  food 

production  enterprise  to  feed  136,i485>262  people  with  12  hundred 
meals  apiece  a  year... Think  of  the  meals  that  amounts  to  a  year.,., 

ANNCR:  That's  a  lot  of  food  alright,   .    But  what  are  you 

getting  at? 

OD:  Just  this,  .    In  America  we  produce  enough  food  to  feed 

all  those  136  odd  million  people,,, we  contribute  a  lot  of  food  to  our 
allies... and  we  still  have  enough  left  over  to  waste  a  fourth  of 
the  total  supply, . .imagine  it.., we  Americans  waste  around  100  pounds 
of  edible  food  a  year  per  capita  -  ...and  that  doesn't  include  egg 
shells  and  carrot  tops,  either. , .that • s  inedible  food. 

ANNCR:  Good  grief,  just  think  how  much  more  food  we  could  send  overseas  to 

Russia  and  England, ,  .and  China. .  ,?irhy  if  we  didn't  waste  any  food 
I '  11  bet  that  no  one  on  earth  v>rould  have  to  go  hungry, 

OD:  Qi  course,  shipping  space  interferes  with  that  kind  of  food 

distribution.    However,  the  point  is  that  beginning  with  production 
and  ending  v/ith  consumption,  our  food  losses  in  the  past  have  been 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  food  v/e  actually  send  to  our  military 
forces  and  our  allies.., 

ANNCR:  Then  if  we  didn't  waste  any  food,  we  could  send  them  exactly  twice 

as  much? 

OD:  That's  right,    ,  provided  the  ships  were  available.  Of 

co'orse,  some  waste  is  unavoidable. . .  .Sometimes  part  of  a  crop  will  be 
lost  because  consumer  demand  slacks  off... or  because  people  don't 
use  the  lower  grades  of  produce* 
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ANNCR: 


OD: 

ANNCR: 

CD; 


ANNCR: 


OD: 


ANNCR: 
ODj 


AJTNCR: 


What  about  labor  shortages. .. .and  lack  of  machinery  replacements... 

or  plain  bad  weather. . .they  should  contribute  to  some  of  the  waste..., 

they  could  prevent  some  of  the  harvesting  or  marketing... 

They  do,,.and  rodents  and  insects  do  a  lot  of  damage. . .around  2 

billion  dollars  worth  a  year.... 

Then  there  are  plant  diseases... 

Yes... and  some  food  is  lost  during  the  trip  to  market  because  of  bad 
packing... or  overripeness. . .disease. . .no  refrigeration. . .delays  in 
the  routing... or  rough  handling. . .any  number  of  reasons.. 

And  after  the  food  gets  to  market,  I'll  bet  a  lot  has  to  be  thrown 
out  just  because  so  many  people  pinch  and  squeeze  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  display.. and  probably  some  is  lost  in  the  wholesale 
market,  too... 

Very  true... as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  case  study  was  made  of  the  New 
York  City  wholesale  produce  market  in  194.0... and  it  showed  that  there 
is  a  loss  of  7  percent  in  the  wholesale  distribution  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  that  area. ..but  in  the  retail  markets,  not  only 
does  pinching  and  squeezing  cause  waste,  but  the  grocers  themselves 
waste  some  by  trimming  the  produce  to  make  it  more  attractive. 
So  all  the  food  waste  can't  be  blamed  on  the  American  housewife.... 
Of  course  not... but  we  do  waste  a  great  deal  of  good  food  in  the 
kitchen. . .and  even  after  the  food  gets  to  our  kitchens,  there's 
transportation  and  labor  waste,  too. 

Certainly,  these  days,  no  matter  where  the  waste  of  transportation 
or  labor  occurs,  it  is  something  that  should  be  prevented. 


OD; 


ANNCR: 


OD; 


ANKCR: 


OD: 


ANNCR: 

4 

OD: 

ANNCR: 
OD: 


.INNCR: 


At  any  rate,  when  all  the  various  types  of  vifaste  are  counted  up, 
our  annual  food  waste  amounts  to  100  pounds  per  capita  of  edible 
food.. food  that  could,  and  should  have  been  eaten.    The  estimate 
is  that  in  the  home  kitchen,  5  percent  of  the  waste  is  protein, 
25  percent  is  fc.ts,  and  20  percent  cnrbohydrates. ,  .all  of  which 
amounts  to  an  over-all  waste  of  19  percent  of  the  calorie  content  of 
all  food  purchased. 

You  know,  all  you've  been  saying  makes  me  feel  ashamed  for  leaving 
scraps  on  my  plate., obut  just  hoxv  can  we  help  stop  all  this  waste, 

In  lots  of  ways, , .Naturally,  home-waste  is  highest  in  the  perishable 
products,  like  fruits  and  vegetables  and  baked  goods,    A  good  deal 
is  lost  when  fruits  and  vegetables  are  peeled.. 

You  mean  when  you  peel  carrots  and  potatoes,  for  instance,  you  lose 
vitamins  and  minerals  as  well  as  cash. 

Yes,  on  potatoes,  actually,  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  the  total 
weight  is  lost  in  paring  -  aside  from  a  good  amount  of  iron  and 
Vitamin  C. . 

So,  to  prevent  waste  of  food  and  food  value,  housewives  should  cook 
potatoes  with  the  skins  on  whenever  possible, , .right? 
Right... and  they  shouldn't  buy  any  more  perishables  than  they  need.,., 
they  should  use  leftovers. 

And  knowing  how  to  store  food  is  important,  too... 
Sure... for  instance,  potatoes  and  onions  need  a  cool  dark  place... 
Cereals  need  a  dry  place  to  keep  fresh.    Meat  keeps  best  in  the 
coldest  part  of  the  refrigerator... 

And  I  understand  butter  and  margarine  are  supposed  to  be  kept 
covered,  so  they  won't  absorb  other  odors,,. 


But  most  of  all,  we  have  to  become  food  conscious* . .Right  now  a  good 

many  of  us  are  getting  lax... The  news  has  been  so  good  from  the  war 

fronts  that  some  people  are  inclined  to  feel  that  the  war  is  over, 

that  it's  time  to  go  back  on  a  peacetime  basis,.. But  there's  a  lot 

of  fighting  yet  to  be  done... and  preventing  waste  in  the  home  is 

just  one  way  of  making  our  food  fight  for  freedom. 

Well  said,   ....and  you  might  add  a  note  for  us  men,  I 

who 

guess  we're  the  ones _/  keep  saying    we    don't  like  left-overs... 
Yes. . .everyone  should  use  good  left-over  food.    There  are  several 
recipe  books  on  the  market  telling  how  to  use  leftovers  attractively 
and  appetizingly,  too, 

I  knor/...I've  learned  to  eat  them  myself ,.  .well,  what  else  do  you 
have  for  us  today,   ? 

Oh,  I  have  a  little  item  here  about  dried  figs  from  Turkey  and  dates 
from  Iraq. . 

Wait  a  minute why  talk  about  them  until  the  war  is  over?    I  know 
we  used  to  import  some. 

But  we  are  importing  some  figs  and  dates  again,    to  make 

up  for  shorter  crops  in  this  country.  In  the  years  before  the  v/ar, 
we  brought  in  an  average  of  3  thousand  tons  of  Turkish  dried  figs  a 
year... but  early  in  194-5>  we  expect  around  5  thousand  tons  of  dried 
figs  from  Turkey. . . 

You  say  v;e  have  shorter  crops  of  figs  and  dates  in  this  country. 
Yes,  this  year,  the  fig    crop,  which  is  produced  in  California, 
is  below  30,000  tons. . .that' s  over  6,700  tons  less  than  our  domestic 
crop  last  year. 


Then  this  5,000  ton  import  from  Turkey,  will  just  about  even  up 
things? 

Yes... but  we  won't  find  any  more  figs  on  the  market  than  we  had 
before  the  war,  knd  on  dates,  even  with  15,000  tons  v/hich  wp.  are 
importing  from  Iraq,  we'll  have  less  dates  than  in  pre-war  years. 
Well,  consumer  demand  for  dates  must  be  quite  high,  especially 
around  this  time  of  the  year... By  the  vmy,  these   Iraq  dates, 
how  do  they  compare  with  our  California  varieties? 
Our  California  dates  are  packed  as  they  come  from  the  palm,  without 
extra  drying,        Iraq  dates  are  darker  and  drier.  Incidentally, 
all  of  these  imported  figs  and  dates  will  be  sold  through  civilian 
markets. . .None  have  been  set  aside  for  the  armed  forces.  Speaking 
of  fruits  grown  in  California,  which  are  important  in  everyone's 
diet,  I'd  like  to  discuss  the  lemon  supply  situation. 
Say... that's  something  I'd  like  to  know  about. , .Lemons  are  hard 
to  get  right  how. . , 

That's  right,  ,  and  there's  a  reason.    The  story  is 

that  last  year's  flu  epidemic  used  up  more  lemons  than  was  expected, 
Evidentally  a  great  many  people  took  hot  lemonade  or  lemon  juice 
when  they  had  the  flu  and  colds  last  year... Thus  most  of  the  lemons 
were  drawn  out  of  storage,  and  some  growers  harvested  their  fruit 
before  it  was  full  grown,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable 
prices. 

But  didn't  we  have  a  rather  short  lemon  crop  last  year,  in  addition 
to  the  heavy  demand? 

Yes,  so  the  storage  supplies  are  low,  now. ..and  the  harvest  of  the 
new  crop  has  just  begun. 
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MNCR: 


OD: 


Now  wait  a  minute. 


Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  lemons 


.INNCR: 


OD: 


03.! 


ANNCR: 


OD: 


are  harvested  all  the  year  around? 

No,  you're  right... but  the  demand  was  so  heavy,  almost  all  of  the 
old-crop  lemons  had  been  picked  and  shipped  to  market  by  the  first 
of  November. . .before  harvesting  of  the  new  crop  began.    By  the 
middle  of  December,  an  adequate  supply  of  lemons  should  be  on  the 
market  again,  since  the  new  crop  promises  to  be  a  good  sized  one. 
Well,  let's  just  hope  the  same  thing  doesn't  happen  this  year... flu 

epidemics    and  colds  are  bad... By  the  way,  ,  I  had  an 

argument  the  other  evening  v/ith  a  friend  about  this  butter  we're 
sending  to  Russia. 

I  suppose  when  we  can't  get  as  much  butter  as  we  want,  folks  look  foi 
a  scapegoat. 

That's  it.    They  don't  stop  to  think,  as  you've  told  us  so  often, 
if 

tha_t/v/e're  drinking  more  milk  than  we  used  to,  v/e  can't  get  the 
Joutter  we  want , too. . .Also  that  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
butter  production  is  normally  lower... 

If  these  were  normal  times,   ,  we'd  have  more  butter  in 

storage  to  meet  the  seasonal  slump  in  production. 

And  probably,  in  normal  times  butter  demand  wouldn't  be  as  high 

either, . • 

Well,  that  isn't  so  much  the  problem  as  that  our  armed  forces  and 
civilian  population  are  both  putting  terrific  pressure  on  dairy 
products  which  all  come  from  the  same  source,  fluid  milk.  Thus 
because  of  the  heavy  demands  from  our  armed  forces  for  butter, 
evaporated  milk  and  milk  powder. , .plus  increased  civilian  consumption 
of  fluid  milk,  it  v/ould  really  take  a  magician  to  figure  out  any 
better  distribution  of  butter  than  we're  now  getting  under  rationing. 


That's  what  I  told  my  friend... Of  course,  I  blasted  his  Russian 
myth  wide  open  by  telling  him  that  only  5  out  of  every  100  pounds 
of  butter  produced  in  this  country  are  sent  to  Russian  fighting 
men  and  v/ounded  Russian  soldiers  in  hospitals. 
You  might  also  remind  your  friend  that  civilians  in  this  country 
are  getting  80  pounds  out  of  every  hundred  and  our  own  fighting 
men  are  getting  fifteen  pounds.    What's  more,  butter  supplies  are 
considerably  lower  this  year  than  last,  because  of  smaller 
production. . • 

I  TTOuldn't  wonder.    Just  what  is  the  situation? 

Comparing  this  year  with  last,  butter  production  is  expected  to  be 
about  11%  less  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  around  20  percent 
less  in  the  West, 

And  that  doesn't  mean  our  dairy  farmers  aren't  running  their 

operations  at  the  highest  production  peak,  either,  does  it,  

No.  They're  operating  at  capacity.    I'm  sure  most  folks  realize 
from  what  they've  heard  in  the  past... and  from  what  v/e've  just  been 
talking  about.,,that  it's  most  important  to  fill  war  needs  for 
dairy  products,  and  at  the  same  time,  give  civilians  enough  of 
these  nourishing  foods  over-all» 

In  other  words,  the  main  thing  is  to  get  enough  total  dairy 
products  all  across  the  board,  whether  we  have  more  fluid  milk  or 
less  butter,  or  whatever,  so  there'll  be  sufficient  dairy  foods 
in  our  home  front  diet  for  proper  health. 

Exactly.  Hov/ever,  the  present  tight  butter  supply  won't  go  on 
forever... it  looks  now  as  if  v;e  civilians  may  have  more  butter 
next  spring. 
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ANNCR:                I'm  sure  we  can  manage  on  present  rations. . .knowing  that  our 
armed  forces.. and  the  fighting  men  of  our  ally,  Russia,  are 
getting  the  butter  they  need.    Nov;  another  question   


OD:  Say,  you're  a  regular    Professor  Quiz  today,   v/hat's  it 

this  time? 

ANNCR:  More  arguments  with  friends. . .You  see  I  come  to  you  to  find  out 

if  I've  given  them  the  right  answers!  Some  time  ago  you  mentioned 
that  our  sugar  stocks  were  low. . • • 

OD:  And  that  still  goes.... 

.f^vNNCR:  Well,  I  told  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  that  our  trouble  was 

we'd  been  consuming  more  sugar  than  at  the  start  of  the  war..,, 
but  the  supply  situation  wasn't  a  ?/hole  lot  better.    So  v^e'd 

just  better  take  it  easy.  ..cut  dov;n  on  what  we  put  in  our  coffee... 

all 

-D:  That's/true  enough,.., We  didn't  get  as  much  of  the  last  Cuban 

sugarcane  crop  because  part  of  it  had  to  be  made  into  industrial 
alcohol  for  war  needs.    And  you're  right.,,we  are  consuming  more  - 
sugar.    In  fact,  we  consumed  more  last  year  than  in  19A2...an 
average  of  almost  ten  pounds  more  per  person. . .This  year  our 
consumption  has  increased  above  last  year's.^'jid  you're  right. 
Until  the  supply  situation  eases  up  a  bit  it  does  look  as  if  we'd 
be  wise  to  watch  our  use  of  sugar  more  carefully, 

ANNCR:   ..So  there  you  have  it,  folks,  this  week's 

report  on  v/arfood  activities  from  the  Office  of  Distribution, 

War  Food  Administration,    will  be  back  again  soon 

(next  v;eek  at  this  same  time)  to  give  you  current  news  and 

information  on  FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  program  on  America's  wartime  food  program  is  presented 
especially  for    farmers  and  consumers. 


Ap-pfox,  Time  15  minutes 
Decem'ber  13,  1944 
District  Representatives 
Can  i'it  to  Allotted  Time 


WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
Office  of  DistrilDution 
821  Market  Street,  Room  700 
San  Franc  is CO  3,  California 
;    Western  Region 

(rv©  ,  root  FCC'H^VT  .'fCR  ?2]?I:D0M  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

1^^^  ^  '^UXD  WEI«j.Y  SCRIPT  NO,  37) 

Use  of  this  weekly  se::^ies  has  "been  cleared  for  time  "by  '^he  Cl'.fice  of  War  Information 
ovr.r  tho  fulloving  ra.v..U.'  stationcs     '!f2v.T  JTetvork,  Moi'itana,  I'Ci'M  lljiemajXs  K&IR, 
B\i^'-e.  LFPA,  Helera;  UriBO,  Chf^yenne,  ^iTj'OT.i.ng;  lu-0,  Ogien^  and  OYL,  Salt  Lase  City, 
TJt  ih.  JC:l:i,  i'iioeiiix,  Arizona;  KOH;  Rf^nv)  ^  --.nci  KENO.  Las  VtgaSr  Nevada?  K''T3-,  Stockton, 
KSRO,  i;:-:;.ita  Rosa,  and  KIEM,  Eureka.  Ca] if.v.^-nia;  KXL,  Porclandj  Oregon;  KIDO,  Boise, 
and  IvRLC,  Levi c tone  Idaia-D;  K&A,  Spokaixaj  Washington. 

District  Representatives  are  urged  to  time  all  sccipts  in  advance.    War  Pood  Bulle- 
tins irom  this  of.fico  are  a  gjod  source  of  additional  news  icenso 

SUBJECTS:      INSECTS  AFD  PLANT  DISEASES  FROM  OVERSEAS 
LEND-LEASE  IN  RE7ERSE 

(NOTE;    All  lausic  directions  are  purely  optional,  tut  would  add  finish  to  the 
prograaio) 


MUSIC;  UP  AilD  UNDER 
AFNOUNcIrs  Good 


friends*    l^Hiat  is  your  country  doing  to  manage 


its  food  supply?    What  can  j^ou  do  to  help?    You'll  find  out  if  you 
listen  each  week  toa.... 

FOOD  FICfflTS  FOR  FREEDOM. ..at  home  and  abroad... a  presentation  of  the 

 ^Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Administration.    Today i 

 ^from  the  District  Office  at  is  here  at  the 


MUSIG; 


OD: 


Mke  to  give  us  more  news  and  information  about 

 ,  you  look  full 


( station) 

OUT    wartime  activities  on  the  food  front,  well. 


rj  ANNCR: 

f 

OD: 


Ai^WCR: 


of  the  good  old  holiday  spirit  today* 

Goodo . .because  I  feel  mighty  Christmasy,  now  that  all  that  shopping 
is  finished. .. .as  a  matter  of  fact.         .  .  .    .  I  have  a  Christmas 

message  for  the  folks  out  there... 
Greetings  from  the  War  Food  Administration? 

Oh,  they  always  have  our  greetings  but  this  is  a  little  more 

serious. . .you  know,  a  lot  of  people  not  only  sent  Christmas  packages 

to  the  boys  overseas...    They're  receiving  them,  tool 

That's  right.... war  or  no  war,  Americans  will  have  their  Christmas. 
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OD:  Yepo«c,and  our  "boys  all  over  the  world  are  sending  packages  to  go 

around  the  Christmas  trees  at  home,  .-.they 're  sending  German  helmets..., 
Jap  swords .rare  tropical  p] ants-, .  .hula  skirt s.> .  .and  all  sorts  of 
war  souvenirs  and  gifts  from  Italy  and  Af ricao . .f rom  India  and  the 
Islands, . 

ArilCR;  I'd  like  to  look  into  all  .i^hsee' pi,ckages  that  have  "been  coming  in... 

I'll  hot  you'd  find  plen-'.y  of  interesting  thingSc. 

OD:  Sure  you  wuld.e..you  might  open  one  and  find  a  Japanese  machette 

lying  in  a  nest  of  dried  grass,  or  leaves. . .anything  the  soldier 
could  find  to  protect  the  gift  during  the  trip  across  the  ocean.. • 

ANIjCR:  I  suppose  S0t...if  he  couldn't  find  ajiy  excelsior... 

OD:  And  that's  just  the  point  I'm  trying  to  make,  . 

When  the  "boys  don't  have  the  usual  packing  materials,  they  use  any- 
thing they  can  find... and  that's  where  the  trouble  comes  in,. 

AI^FCR:  How  do  you  mean  trouhle?    I  don't  see  why  dried  grass  wouldn't  he 

every  "bit  as  good  for  packing  as  excelsiori.. 

OD:  ¥ell,  ,  the  dried  graps  may  he  perfectly  good  as  a  packing 

material. .  ."but  it  may  carry  a  plant  disease,  or  insects  that  '-re  donH 
have  in  this  country. 

ANKCR:  Oh,  I  see  what  you're  driving  at  novr.  ..¥e  don't  want  any  foreign  plant 

diseases  and  harmful  insects  in  this  country.. .we  have  enough  of  our 
ovm. . 

OD:  Right.. Some  of  our  most  vicious  pests  came  from  abroad... the  Japanese 

beetle.. the  European  corn  borer.. the  Gypsy  moth  and  the  cotton  boll- 
weevil.  .Right  now  these  cost  us  at  least  a  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  in  crop  damage.. .So  you  can  see,  we  aren't  anxious  to  have  any 
more  of  the  same. . 


AMCR: 


OD: 


OD: 


OD: 

AFrCR: 
OD: 


I'll  say  ve  aren 't. .  ."but  how  on  earth  can  ve  do  anything  atout  the 
situation?    These  kids  want  to  send  the  folks  at  home  a  Christmas 


presento  . . 

There  are  lots  of  things  we  can  do  at  out  it,_ 


In  the  first 


AiTCR: 


pla?.e,  the  Army  and  Xv-T"  are  v;or>:?j-;g  from  their  end  Tay  telling  all  the 
men  enl  women  just  which  plant  materials  are  likely  to  carry  pests  and 
shonldn**:  "be  mailed  hornso 

Eov  a"!)out  the  cer.sors?    They  should  be  in  a  position  to  help  a  lot.. 
1f^5  ,  they 'ye  helping  to  enforce  the  instructions,. .- and  of  course,  our 
postal  crA  ciic;toT,s  personnel  are  helping,  too -a.  They  assist  the  plant 
quarantine  inspectors  to  segregate  packages  that  contain  plant  mat- 
er i  al s • •  • 

VJell,  it  sounds  like  everyone  is  cooperating  to  clear  those  Christmas 
packages  from  the  kids  overseas...* 

Sure. ..but  it  just  isn't  possible  to  check  all  the  packages,  . 

So  the  folks  at  home  will  have  to  help... 
But  howY 

Well,  for  instance  your  kid  brother  in  the  South  Pacific  sends  you  a 
Christmas    package. , o The  mailman  delivers  it  to  your  door,  nnd  you 
look  at  the  wrapper. . .when  a  package  that  contains  plant  material 
comes  from  abroad,  it's  usually  ins-oected. .  .snd  if  the  package  is 
passed,  the  wrapper  is  stamped  "Entry  Permitted",  or  "Inspected  and 
Released"  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  So 
Department  of  Agriculture... 

And  that's  the  str^jnp  I'm  supposed  to  look  for,  huh? 
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OD: 


AFlCRs 


OD: 


OD: 


ANNCE: 


OD: 


AIJKCR: 


OD: 


ANFCE: 


Yes»o.if  it's  there,  everything  is  alright. .  ♦But  if  the  vrrapper  isn't 
stamped,  you'd  better  open  the  package  and  see  if  there's  any  kind  of 
plant  material  inside, .  .•.ung^anud    cotton,  for  instance. .  .or  rice 
straw  or  hullS;  dried  grass  or  Haves  or  forest  litter. oo 
And  what  shall  I  do  if  I  find  some-thing  like  that? 

Burn  it  immediately,  «...we  just  can't  afford  to  let  any 

plant  pests  get  a  foothold  in  this  country, .  .jfor  instance,  if  you 
opened  a  package  containing  dried  grass  packingc .  oand  you  threv;  that 
dried  grass  away,  the  wind  might  spread  some  of  it  on  your  lavm,  and 
some  pest  or  other  was  in  the  grass -..e 

There  would  go  the  lawn... and  it  would  spread  to  the  neigh"bor*s  lawns 
and  the  flowers. . .and  finally,  all  over  the  area.. 

Sure*. .and  possitly,  all  over  the  United  States.. .And  here's  another 

thing... A  lot  of  those  kids  overseas  will  he  sending  home  the  bulhs 

of  rare  tropical  plants  for  the  gardens  back  home.*. 

Oh,  now  wait  a  minute... you  just  couldn't  burn  something  like  that... 

I'm  not  asking  you  to  burn  it... but  certain  precautions  must  be  taken 

....Here's  what  you  do  if  you  receive  any  plants  frdm  abroad,  in  a 

package  that  hasn't  an  inspection  stamp  on  the  wrapper. oYou  should 

send  the  whole  package  to  the  nearest  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 

Q,uarantine  Inspection  Station. 

How  do  you  find  out  where  those  stations  are? 

In  the  West,  we  have  one  in  Seattle,  Washington,  Laredo,  Texas,  and 
one  in  San  Francisco.    The  inspectors  will  examine  your  plant,  and 
if  it's  free  of  disease  or  a  pest,  they  will  send  the  plant  back  to 
you.  • 

That ' s  fair  enough. . . • • 


i*  :--  v< 
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OD:  But  it  should  "be  done  immediately*  »o these  pests  should  not  have  a 

chance  to  get  into  American  gardens. « 
AFFCR:  You  know,  ,  it  might  "be  kind  of  fun  to  try  raising  some 

tropr.cal  plaiji.t  in  a  home  garden >o,. you  might  oe  atle  to  do  it  with  a 

glass  "bczt  or  whatever  jow  call  those  miniature  gr^eerihotiser  jo 
OD;  Of  course  it  would  te  fun-.. -  yl  wouldn't  mind  raising  a  good  anthurium 

myself ootand  there  is  a  way  that  you  can,  get  the  boys  overseas  to 

send  you  pla-nts... 
ANNCR:  How  does  that  work? 

OD:  Well,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  dra^m  up  a  very  simple 

procedure  for  anyone  who  wants  to  receive  plants,  "bulhs,  roots  or 
seeds  from  abroad. .. oGot  your  pencil  out? 

AMiCR:  Go  ahead, ... 

OD:  You  Just  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Sntomology  and  Plant  %iarantine,  U. 

Se  Department  of  Agriculture. . .209  River  Street,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 
•  ..that's  (SL01"/1Y)  209River    Street.. ..Ho"boken, 
New  Jersey.. 

ANFCR:  What  do  you  ask  'em  for? 

OD:  Just  ask  for  instructions  on  how  plants  should  he  packaged  abroad. 

Then  you  can  send  these  instructions*. .they 're  very  simple. .to  your 

serviceman  overseas  and  ask  him  to  follovr  them,. 
AiliCR:  Svrell. ,  .Might  he  a  good  idea  to  read  up  on  your  troBical  plants  first 

and  see  what  kind  of  treatment  they  recuire. . . then  you'd  knovr  Just 

how  to  go  about  taking  care  of  them  vrhen  the  package  arrived  from 

overseas.... 
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ODj 


ANFCR; 


OD: 


AFi'CR: 
OD: 

OD: 

AKNCR: 
OD: 


ANi  CR: 


A  fine  idea,. .but  on  the  Christmas  plants*. .Ije  sure  and  tell  everyone 
you  know  ho  vivisects  and  plant  diseases  can  spread.  »>  .and  if 

enough  people  tell  enough  other  people,  we  may  be  able  to  prevent  any 
of  the  agricultural  tragedies  that  can  result  ffom  traveling  pests... 
Don't  let  anyone  think  that  such  things  aren'  important*    Just  remem- 
ber that  the  foreign  pests  we  have  now  still  cost  us  a  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year, . . . 
And  that  ain't  hay**.. 

It's  sort  of  a  shame  to  have  to  think  about  such  things  around  Christ- 
mas*..but  I've  said  my  piece  now, ..let's  talk  about  something  more 
pleasant. o» 

It*s  alright  with  me. . .anything  s-necial  you'd  like  to  tell  us  about? 
Well,  I  have  some  interesting  information  here  about  Lend-Lease. .in 
reverse. 

In  reverse,  huh?.. ....Do  you  maan  to  say  that  America  is  already 

getting  back  some  of  the  help  she's  beon  giving  to  the  United  Nations? 

Yep  Australia,  for  one,  has  been  giving  us  lots  of  "Reverse  lond- 

Lease". . . • 


Bat  how,. 


.?    Has  she  been  sending  us  supplies  or  something? 


No... The  Aussies  have  provided  our  boys  based  in  Australia  with  tap- 
racks,  and  food. . , »During  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  she 
provided  our  men  with  over  380  million  pounds  of  food. ..all  kinds  of 
food,  like  beef  and  veal. ..pork  and  various  canned  meats,  potatoes, 
sugar  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. . .milk  and  butter  and  eggs«.t 
Boy,  that  has  certainly  saved  us  some  valuable  shipping  space... .and 
if  it's  true  that  an  Army  travels  on  its  stomach. . .^well,  maybe  that's 
why  our  forces  are  doing  so  well  in  the  Pacific* 


1  <  I' 
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OD:  That  could  be  part  of  the  reason. .  ."but  Australia  is  contriljuting  more 

than  f ood,  .  .For  instance,  she  emects  to  furnish  our  men  vrith  one 
million  pairs  of  Army  "boots  this  year,  plus  uniform  jackets,  shirts 
and  several  thousand  pairs  of  trousers,  and  one  million  "blankets* . .Not 
only  that,  the  Aussies  keep  our  men  supplied  with  stores  and  provi- 
sions, ^^ahiiicai  equipnent ,  transporation  and  literally  hundreds  of 
other  services. 

AlvlTCE:  Well  that  certainly  is  a  surprioe  to  me.  ..I  had  the  idea  that  the 

other  "United  llations  had  just  a"bcut  all  they  could  handle,  keeping 
their  ovn  forces  fed  and  supplied.. 

OD:  But  this  way,  every  country  v\;hich  can,  does  something  to  help  the  other 

countries^ .. that ' s  real  cooperation. . .For  instance,  New  Zealand  has 
already  spent  a"bout  $6,5005,000  for  landing  vessels  and  other  "boats 
for  U.  S.  task  forces... Her  total  reverse  lend-lease  expenditures  has 
amounted  to  $109,368«000, .  .and  one  third  of  that  has  "been  in  the  form 
of  food.*.. 

ANI'CR:  Humn. .  .around  36  million  dollars  worth  of  food. .. that ' s  a  lot  from 

such  a  small  place  as  New  Zealand... as  I  remem"ber,  their  population 
only  amounts  to  around  2  million,  doesn't  it? 

OD:  That's  right... but  the  New  Zealanders  are  right  in  there  pitching... 

all  2  million  of  them. 

ANl  CR:  This  is  interesting,  .    What  other  countries  are  giving 

us  reverse  lend-lease  supplies? 

CD:  V/ell,  England,  of  course. .  .they  furnish  gun  sights  on  our  fighter 

planes  "based  in  England. .  .and  detacha"ble  gas  tanks... in  fact,  most  of 
our  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  have  come  from  the  British  Common- 
weal thJ». and  the  variety  of  commodities  would  amae  you. 
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AMCR:  All  right,  come  on  and  amaze  me,  theno«e 

OD:  How's  this  for  a  starter?. ..  .From  British  Africa,  ^^e'velbeen  getting 

cocoa,  palm  kernels  and  palm  oil,  as'^estos,  chrome  and  f  ibers. . . .vre've 
had  jute,  "burlap  aiii  mica  frou  India, ITrom  Ceylon,  crude  rubtier  and 
teas  Of  end  from  the  various  British  islands  in  the  Pacific,  we've  "been 
getting  copr»...and  of  cov.7."ie,  from  Great  Briltn'.n  itself,  the  list  is 
too  Icn^'  for  a  fifteen-minute  progr^ijn.  ..  "but  it  ranges  from  Spitfire 
planes  to  "blaiilrets  and  food.,c 


AilNCR:  \Ihe-vil  That's  quite  a  list,  ^   

OD:  But  I'm  not  through,  yet,  ...there's  more. 

AmCR:  Let's  hear  it.  then.. 

OD:                 I'm  not  even  through  vdth  Great  Britain,  yet.    Why,  as  soon  as  our 
air  forces  landed  in  England,  they  "beg^^n  to  receive  meteorological 
eouipment,  defrosting  devices,  hangars,  protective  armor,  tires  and 
parachutes  

AX"- OR:  Oh,  ..I  remember  reading  about  that.  ..and  the  British  helped  the  En- 

gineers Corps  out,  too. . .when  they  fi rst  landed... 

OD:  Yes. ...the  Engineers  got  locomotives,  rails,  c onstruction  e ouipment 

for  airfields  and  roads. ..they  got  lumber  and  coal,  cement,  asphalt, 
pile  drivers  and  wire... The  Signal  Corps  got  lots  'Of  special  eouip- 
ment. 

AFFCR:  Such  as  telephones  and  radios. .. things  like  that? 

OD:  Urahumn, . .batteries  and  cable,  .photographic  materials,  toc.and  the 

Transportation  Corps  have  trained  in  British  combnt  and  assault  boats, 
and  maneuvered  in  British  harbor  vessels.. but  some  of  the  most  v/elcome 
reverse  lend-lease  aid  h^s  gone  to  the  Q,uartermaster  Corps. ». 

AMCRs  Oh,  I'll  bet ...  there '  s  nothing  more  important  than  eating. .  .even  in 

w---,  rtima<-  • 
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OD:  Right..,. Our  British~"b?>.sed  soldiers  have  received  one-fifth  of  their 

food  r^'tions  from  the  British  farmer...  so  the  (Quartermaster  Corps  got 
food  and  "bakeries. ..  .desks  and  office  space,  clothing,  "blankets, 
laundries,  vrarehouses,  furniture  and  recreational  equipment ...  • 

Al'rOR:  I  hope  the  people  who  think  all  the  giving  is  on  the  American  end  can 


hear  this, 


OD:                 So  do  I, ..  ."because  too  few  people  know  how  important  reverse  lend- 
lease  has  "been*. .for  instance,  in  the  invasion  of  North  Africa,  it 
was  discovered  that  our  American  aerial  radios  vi^eren't  satisfactory 
in  Africa  

A^fT'CR:            What  a  s-oot  that  must  have  "been, ...  Gosh ,  they  couldn't  vrait  for  any 
special  eouipment  to  "be  made  up  and  shipped  over  

OD:  Of  course  not.. c so  here's  what  happened. . .memhers  of  the  British  RAF 

were  ordered  to  strip  the  radio  ecuinment  from  their  planes... the 
British  radios  were  installed  in  the  American  fighter  planes  which 
were  to  fly  in  the  invasion, 

AlIFCR:            ¥ell,  that  was  the  quickest  way  of  saving  the  day.    What  ahout  Russia, 
 ...hps  she  been  a"ble  to  help  our  forces  very  maoht 

OD:  Russia  has  done  everything  possi"ble.  .^In  spite  of  her  own  despera.te 

fight  for  existence,  she's  "been  ahle  to  supply  our  merchant  ships 
ever  since  they've  "been  landing  at  Russian  ports... and  now  that  our 
Air  Forces  operate  shuttle-"bom"bing  "bases  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Russians  are  giving  us  aerial  eouipment,  food,  and  la"bor  for  the 
airfields... 

AFl'CR:  It  certainly  goes  to  show  that  everyone  has  to  cooperate  to  win  this 

fight,.. 
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OD:  Tos.o.and  everyone  is,  ,  as  much  ps  they  can.    The  French 

have  furnished  our  Army  vith  over  30  million  dollars  worth  of  food-j.. 
and  the  Chinese  have  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  "build  large  "bases  for 
American  'bcmrjers.-. . .  ,.IiaJ.ia  has  provided  the  Uo        forces  with  aviation 
gasoline,  luhricating  oil,  and  other  vital  petroleum  products*... 

AM-'CE;  Youkncv",  ,  hearing  about  ^11  this  rever2e  lend-lease,.*. 

it  gives  a  new  meaning  to  those  words... the  United  Fations,  doesn't 
it"? 

0D5  Yeso..oand  it  makes  you  realize  all  the  more  clearly  that  this  is  a 

glo'bal  war.... and  that  all  the  allied  armies  are  really  one  huge  army 
c.othe  v/orld    is  the  supply  depot  for  this  waroocnot  just  America^., 
and  the  more  citizens  of  this  world  v/ho  realize  that,  the  more  inter  <» 
national  unity  we  should  have  after  the  war  is  ^Tono»o<» 

ANx'CR:  Let's  hope  so,_  ...I  know  tha.t  I  have  a  much  larger  picture 

of  international  unity  in  my  mind  novr  than  I  did  fifteen  minutes 
agOo  it's  a  ^reat  picture  isn't  it  

OD:  Of  course  it  is, ...  everyone  doing  as  much  as  they  can  towa,rd  a  final 

and  common  goal.... even  the  Fiji  Islanders.. 

ANICR:  Whp,t  was  their  contrihution'? 

OD;  Well,  mayhe  it  will  sound  unimt)ortant  to  some  people,  and  a  little 

strange  to  others.. .but  to  me,  their  contribution  is  sort  of  symbolic 
of  the  whole  principle  of  mutual  assi stance, ., they  didn't  ha,ve  much 
to  give..obut  the  Fiji  Islanders  have  su"oplied  our  soldiers  with  over 
five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  ice  creajn  

ANi"CR:  Ice  cream  on  the  Fiji's  I  wonder  what  kind  it  was. ..  .Knowing  how 

our  American  boys  love  ice  cream,  I'llijetit  was  welcomed^ 


La  •  •  •  •  •  • 
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ODj  May"be  it  was  tuttx-f  ruiti  ,  made  vith  mangoes  and  custard  apples  and 

papaya. ... 

ANFCR:  ¥e  could  speculate  on  that  all  d^iy^  . . .  .Taut  the  old 

clock  says  it's  time  to  tell  the  people  out  there  that  they  have 
"been  listening  to  this  week's  report  on  warfood  activities  from  the 

Office  of  Distribution,  War  ?ood  Administration.   ^will  he 

hack  again  soon  (next  v/eek  a'o  this  same  time)  to  give  you  current 
news  and  information  on  FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREE'JDOMr . . . at  home  and  ahroad* 
Tills  progrnm  on  America's  warfelLici  food  progr?ijn  is  presented  expeci- 
ally  for  .  farmers  and  consumers., 


CURRENT 
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OEPARlMtNT  OF  ASHlQUklfURE  I 


Approx,  Time  15  min. 
December  20,  19i4'^ 
District  Representative 
Can  Fit  to  Allotted  tirr 


WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
Office  of  Distribution 
821  Market  Street,  Room  700 
San  Francisco  3)  California 
Western  Region 

FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM  —  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 
(MRD  T?JEEKLY  SCRIPT  WO.  38) 

Use  of  this  weekly  series  has  been  cleared  for  time  by  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion over  the  following  radio  stations:    Z-Bar  Network,  Montana,  KRBM,  Bozeraan, 
KGIR,  Butte,  fJ'FA,  Helena,  KFBC,  Cheyenne,  Wyomingj  KLO,  Ogden,  and  KDYL,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  KTAR,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  KOH,  Reno,  and  KENO,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada; 
CTG,  Stockton,  KSRO,  Santa  %sa,  and  KIEM,  Eureka,  California;  KXL,  Portland, 
Oregon;  KIDO,  i^oise,  and  KRLC^  Lewiston,  Idaho;  KGA,  Spokane,  Washington. 

District  Representatives  are  urged  to  time  all  scripts  in  advance.    War  -^ood 
Bulletins  from  this  office  are  a  good  source  of  additional  news  items, 

SUBJECTS:    TOBACCO  SHORTAGE 
PLANT  EXPLORERS 

(Note:    All  music  directions  are  purely  optional,  but  would  add  finish  to  the 
program. ) 


MUSIC:     UP  AND  UNDER 


ANNOUNCER:  Good 


friends.    What  is  your  country  doing  to  manage 


MUSIC; 


its  food  supply?    Y/hat  can  you  do  to  help?    You'  11  find  out  if  you 
listen  each  week  to,... 

FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM.., at  home  and  abroad... a  presentation  of  the 

 Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Administration,  Today, 

 from  the  District  Office  at  is  here  at  the 

 ^mike  to  give  us  more  news  and  information  about 

OUT  (station) 

■wartime  activities  on  the  food  front,  Whf  


OD: 

ANNCR: 
OD: 


are  you  giving  me  that  look?. Stop  it, 
is  the  matter  with  you? 

That  strange  bulge  in  your  coat  pocket,  _ 
size,., it's  the  right  shape... it 
Hey,  get  away  from  me,... 
Yesi  has  the  right  feel.... 


. . .why 


. , .What  on  earth 


. ,  .it '  s  the  right 
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AMNCR! 


stop  it.... I '11  give  you  one  after  the  shov.'...I  was 


OD: 

MNCRs 
OD: 

ANNCR: 


OD: 


OD: 


ANNCR: 


OD: 


ANNCR: 


going  to  give  you  one  all  the  time... now  just  calm  yourself.... 

Get  ahold  of  yourself,   ...and  tell  us  all  the  WFA  news, 

and  after  the  broadcast,  I'll  give  you  a  cigarette. 
A  whole  one? 

Umhumn. .  .nov;  what's  the  ne-vs  for  today? 

Well,  oddly  enou.gh,   ,  I  was  planning  to  talk  about  the 

cigarette  shortage. 

That's  appropriate  enough  for  me... this  is  the  first  package  I've 
had  in  three  days... of  course,  we've  heard  quite  a  bit  about  the 
cigarette  situation,  but  so  far,  I  haven't  heard  a  logical  explana- 
tion. . , 

I  didn't  promise  to  explain  the  shortage,  I  just  said 

I  was  going  to  talk  about  it, 

OK    but  I  wish  you  could  tell  us  how  such  a  shortage  can 

happen  in  a  year  v/hen  our  tobacco  resources  are  at  an  all  time  high... 
And  our  cigarette  production  is  nearly  tvdce  as  large  as  it  was  in 
peacetime  years,  too. . .according  to  withdrawal  figures  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

More  tobacco  plus  more  cigarettes;being  made  equals  a  cigarette 
shortage...!  don't  get  it. 

Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  maybe  you'll  begin  to  see  the 
light... In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  types  of  withdrawals... 
taxpaid,  and  non-taxpaid. 

I  understand  about  that... the  taxpaid  cigarettes  are  those  manufactured 
for  sale  in  this  country. . .and  the  non-taxpaid  are  for  shipment 
abroad. ... 
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That's  r5.ght, , ,  they  go  to  our  armed  forces...  and  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Veteran's  Administration,  and  various  penal  institutions  in 
this  country  distribute  them  free. 

So  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  knov/s  exactly  how  many  of  each 
classification  are  manufactured,... 

Umhum...the  manufacturer's  cigarette  output  for  domestic  use 
reached  a  peak  in  194-3... it  leveled  off  early  in  l^l^U,  and  is 
declining  only  a  little  bit  nor;. . , 

But  the  output  of  non-taxpaid  cigarettesis  going  up,  isn't  it? 
Yes...  there  v;ere  very  few  of  them  made  up  to  1939.. -but  there  were 
53.1  billion  produced  in  the  first  7  months  of  19-4i4..«and  96  percent 
of  those  are  going  overseas  to  the  GI's. 

That's  logical  enough... the  increase  should  be  in  proportion  to  our 
expanding  overseas  personnel. , , 

Sure... so  here's  h.ov;  we  stand... 1  out  of  every  U  cigarettes  made  in 
i'jnerica  is  assigned  to  the  armed  forces  abroad... But  as  far  as  the 
total  cigarette  ouput  goes,  in  19^1,  the  figure  was  218  billion 
cigarettes. . .in  1943,  the  total  had  come  up  to    303.7  billion. .. and 
during  the  first  7  months  of  194-4.>    192  billion  had  been  produced, 
and  cigarettes  were  being  made  at  a  rate  v/hich  would  make  the 
total  come  up  to  330  billion  cigarettes.... 

Providing  they  were,  made  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  during  the  last 
5  months  of  ^ l^l,  as  they  were  in  the  first  7  months.,.. 

Right... that  would  make  the  1944-  output  exceed  last  year's  record 

by  20  billion  cigarettes. 

Then  all  arrows  point  to  almost  a  surplus  of  cigarettes  instead  of 
a  shortage, . .Unless  we're  forgetting  some  outlet  or  other... 
v/hat  about  Lend-lease, 
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We  are  sending  some  cigarettes  across... but  very  few, ..For  instance, 
from  January  through  October,  19^^,  the  total  deliveries  were  only 
2.9  billion  cigarettes. . .that' s  little  more  than  1  percent  of  our 
total  supply. 

And  most  of  those  went  to  the  British,  didn't  they? 

Yes... and  here's  an  interesting  note. . .almost  all  of  the  lend-lease 

cigarettes  are  made  in  ijnerica  from  British-owned  ilmerican  tobacco, 

and  every  package  carries  a  British  brand  name.,.. 

That  is  interesting. .. about  how  many  of  those  British  cigarettes  do 

we  make  out  of  their  tobacco? 

Around  300  million  a  month... and  the  shipment  of  these  cigarettes  will 
continue  under  British  contract  for  the  next  several  months,  at  least. 

But,   ,  vi/hy  on  earth  do  we  sell  tobacco  to  the  British  when 

we  need  it  so  badly  ourselves? 

Well,  since  the  ilmerican  manufacturers  never  have  needed  the  entire 
production  of  cigarette  tobacco  to  fill  our  home  smoking  needs,  the 
tobacco  growers  have  encouraged  the  foreign  market  for  the  crop 
surpluses  for  a  good  many  years,.. and  why  not?    The  foreign  market  is 
very  profitable... 

I  can  see  the  point  to  that,  alright. .  .but  hov/  much  did  this  crop 
surplus  amount  to? 

In  the  past,  from  4.0  to  60  percent  of  our  flue-cured  crop  has  been 
exported. .  .and  incidentally,  most  of  our  /jnerican  tobacco  is  flue- 
cured. 

AO  to  60  percent,  humn. , . that' s  quite  a  slice... 

Sure,, and  this  tobacco  export  trade  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time... 
our  exports  to  England  began  right  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown. 
So,  since  the  trade  is  so  well  established,  the  War  Food  Administration 

(MORE) 
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feels  that  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the  rav^  tobacco  producers  if  we 
discontinued  these  exports,'  even  in  wartime, , .after  all,  it  would  mean 
a  definite  loss  to  them..., 

I  can  see  the  point  to  that... and  after  all,  the  WFA  always  tries  to 
keep  from  disrupting  established  trade  v;henever  possible,,,. 
Sure, c and  actually,  even  if  our  cigarette  manufacturers  had  the 
facilities  to  make  cigarettes  out  of  all  the  tobacco  being  produced 
in  Jimerica  this  fear,  /jnerican  consumers  couldn't  possibly  use  all 
those  cigarettes  within  the  year,,,,JiS  a  matter  of  fact,  if  all  the 
available  flue-cured  and  burley  crops  were  made  into  cigarettes,  the 
total  would  amount  to  more  than  500  billion. ., that' s  over  25  billion 
regular  packages  of  cigarettes. 

In  that  case,  no  one  can  complain  that  too  much  of  our  tobacco  is 
going  out  of  the  country  to  the  foreign  trade,.. 
Of  course  not, , , 

Here's  another  angle  that  might  be  responsible  for  a  shortage,   

,,.what  about  the'  allocations  for  this  year's  tobacco  crop? 

I  have  the  figures  on  that,.,The  cigarette  manufacturers  requested  the 

WFA  to  allocate  the  flue-cured  leaf  to  then  on  the  basis  of  their 

unrestricted  use  of  that  leaf  during  the  12  months  ended  June  30, 

,., that's  a  period  when  consumption  was  at  its  highest. 

Well,  there's  no  explanation  of  a  shortage  there,,.. 

Nope.., The  19^4-  allocation  percentage  is  101,5  percent. . .which  means 

that  cigarette  manufacturers  are  buying  replacement  stocks  equivalent 

to  1,5  percent  more  than  they  used  in  the  heavy  consumption  periods,,,. 

You  see,   ,  tobacco  is  usually  aged  for  about  2  years  before 


it's  used... and  right  now,  the  aged  stocks  are  depleted. 
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Is  that  because  cigarette  consumption  increased  faster  than  production? 
Right... The  stocks  of  aged  tobacco  usually  amount  to  a  2  or  3  years* 
supply... but  right  nowj  they're  down  to  about  an  18  months'  supply. 
If  they're  drawing  on  those  stocks,  then  it  looks  like  every  effort  is 
being  made  bo  manufacture  cigarettes  according  to  demand.... 
Of  course... and  the  manufacturers  have  no  assurance  that  they  can  make 
very  much  headway  in  re-building  those  aged  stocks... 

So  what's  the  answer,   ?    Why  do  we  have  to  wait  in  line  and 

tear  each  other  apart  for  a  package  of  cigarettes? 

Now  don't  hit  me,   ....I  never  did  promise  to  explain  why 

there  was  a  shortage... I  was  just  going  to  discuss  it,...  i 
From  that  evasive  ansv/er,  am  I  to  take  it  that  you  don't  know  why 
there's  a  cigarette  shortage? 

I'm  sorry,   ...On  a  question  like  this,  it  hurts  to  say  I 

don't  know, but  I  can  give  you  several  probable  answers, , .For  one,  it 
could  be  that  the  demand  of  American  smokers  is  considerably  beyond 
the  fabulous  production  figures  indicated. 
Maybe  so.... 

On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  that  black  markets. , .hoarding  and  faulty 
distribution  are  responsible. .  .but  whatever  the  ansv/er,  I  can  give  the 
public  this  one  assurance. , .American  cigarette  manufacturers  are  . 
producing  almost  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  under  wartime  conditions. 
And  we  couldn't  expect  any  more  of  anyone,... 

Well,  I  wish  I  could  tell  everyone  the  exact  reason... but  at  least  they 
know  now  that  many  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  blamed  for  the 
shortage  are  not  responsible  at  all... and  that's  something  for  people 
to  know,  anyhov/. . , 
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you  could... so  I'll  still  give  you  a  v;hole  cigarette  vifhen  the  broadcast 


IS  over... 


Thanks , 


I '  11  try  not  to  viatch  the  clock  too  closely. 


UP  FOR  INTERLUDE  AND  OUT 


Nov;  give  us  some  soothing  news, 


All  right.... I  have  some  interesting  dope  here  on  explorers.,.. 

Good...  I  alT^Jays  wanted  to  be  an  explorer. ..  all  that  traveling  around 
looking  for  things. .. sounds  like  a  good  life.... 

That  viTould  depend  on  what  you're  looking  for... but  the  men  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  about  are  plant  explorers.,,. 

They  go  out  looking  for  new  plants,  huran?  ...Is  that  something  new? 
Nev;?. .  .Well,  in  the  United  States,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
were  among  the  first  plant  explorers. ,. as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first 
agricultural  job  begun  in  America  was  the  sending  back  of  plants  from 
other  countries. 

Just  goes  to  shov;,  there's  nothing  new... 

Nope,  it's  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,., and  no  vrander,  because  all 
the  people  in  America  have  benefitted  in  some  way  from  the  results  of 
plant  exploration. , . . 

You  mean  tropical  fruits. . .like  bananas  and  things  like  that? 

More  than  that,   ...For  instance,  our  plant  explorers,  such 

as  David  Fairchild,  are  responsible  for  America's  50-million  dollar  durum 
v;heat  crop,  and  our  5  million-dollar  Japanese  rice  crop.... they  brought 
us  Egyptian  feterita  sorghum  and  Peruvian  hairy  alfalfa  and  soybeans.... 
No  wonder  our  food  habits  are  almost  international. .. .1' 11  bet  these 
plant  explorers  are  just  as  responsible  for  that  as  the  foreign  eating 
places  are, . . 
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Possibly,  o  .but  one  of  the  explorers  feels  that  vie  are  still  too  reluctant 
to  taste  nev;  foodcw.ii"  -.-'e  ilTie-ricans  v/ere  more  advanturous  at  the 
dinner  table,  we'd  be  enjo;;-in2;  a  lot  more  different  foods... but  at 
least,  v;e  have  learned  to  eat  and  like  sugarcane. .  .that  was  the  result 
of  plant  exploration. ..  so  v/ere  persimmons  and  "Chinese  jujubes. .  .Chinese 
cabbage  and  dates  and  mangoes  and  avocados. . .Those  men  have  also  brought 
back  Japanese  flowering  cherries  and  tung  trees. .. dasheen. . .papaya,  yam 
beans,  Sarawak  beans  and  Quetta  nectarines... 

You  know,  those  men  have  done  us  a  real  service. .. and  I'll  bet  they  have 
a  lot  of  satisfaction  doing  it,  too... 

And  lots  of  grief,  .     Our  men  have  gone  all  over  the  world 

looking  for  plants ...  there  was  one  explorer,  Frank  N.  Meyer,  who  vms 
sent  to  China,  Mongolia,  Turkestan  and  Manchuria. . . . 
That  could  have  been  exciting. . . 

Yes... and  tragic,  too,    Meyer  was  insulted. . .he  was  assaulted,  denied 
entrance,  and  exitj  he  v/as  arrested,  mobbed.    His  gui^os  desserted  him... 
but  he  brought  home  the  plants... and  among  them  was  his  greatest  gift 
to  us,  the  Mongolian  elm... He  ivas  later  drov/ned  in  the  Yangtze  River.... 
Then  there  was  Mark  Carlton,  from  Kansas.... 
What  was  he  looking  for? 

He  was  hunting  for  hardy  cereals  in  Russia,  thousands  of  miles  away..*, 
on  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  he  found  durum  wheat... 
And  now  our  durum  crop  is  worth  how  much? 

50-million  dollars  a  year.    An  explorer  named  V/ilson  Popenoe,  who 
specialized  in  tropical  fruit  culture,  brought  back  the  avocado. .. and 
there  was  Walter  Swingle. .. .he  ransacked  the  cases  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia, 
he  went  to  the  ancient  plantations  of  Bagdad,  and  the  Garden  of  Eden..., 
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OD:  Dates... the  ones  that  grov/  right  now  in  the  United  States. 

ANNCR:       Woll,  it  sounds  liko  those  boys  take  a  lot  of  chances,  but  they  must 
hare  done  a  mighty  good  job... 

OD:  The  introduction  of  14.5,000  plants  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

scientists  is  a  stupendous  job... and  about  those  chances  they  take, 
here's  what  two  of  the  men  went  through. . .Just  imagine  roaming  through 
Manchuria  when  it  was  infested  with  Japanese  agents  and  bands  of  robbers. 

ANNCR:        I  wouldn't  like  that... 

OD:  Maybe  they  didn't  either,  but  these  two  men,  Hov;ard  Dorsett  and  W.  J. 

Morse  got  some  useful  varieties  of  soybeans  for  their  trouble... 
ANNCR:        But  they  might  have  gotten  a  knife  stuck  in  their  backs,  too. 
OD:  Sure... but  they  took  the  chance. .. another  plant  the  explorers  have 

brought  back  is  short  staple  and  long  staple  cotton... and  when  our 

rice  industry  vms  dying,  Seaman  Knapp  brought  back  upland  rice  from 

Japan, 

^INNCR:        You  know,  v;hen  you  hear  things  like  this,   ,  it  makes  you 

appreciate  what  we  have  all  the  more. 

OD:  Right... and  of  course,  I've  just  scratched  the  surface,  here... there  are 

thousands  of  plants  -  both  edible  and  utilitarian,  that  we  have  in 
ilmerica  because  the  plant  explorers  have  brought  them  to  us... things 
like  timber  bamboo  and  ladino  clover ...  crested  wheat  grass  and  Bahia 
grass.    Hardy  plums  and  pears  and  apples. .puckerless  persimmons.,.. 

ANNCR:       Puckerless  persimmons,  humn?  That  sounds  like  a  good  idea. 

OD:  Not  only  that,  we  have  a  special  broomcorn  millet,  Cossack  alfalfa,  .... 

almond  trees  that  resist  cold. .. chestnuts  and  pears  that  resist  rust... 
odorless  cabbage ...  and  hardy  yellow  roses.... 
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ANNCR:        That  list  certainly  doesn't  lack  variety... 

OD:  Nope... and  the  whole  list..., all  the  plant  introductions  that  have  been 

made  would  cover  almost  the  v/hole  botanical  dictionary.,., 

ANNCR:        Then  I'm  glad  you  didn't  bring  it  with  you,  ...interesting 

as  it  is,  because  our  time  is  up  already, . .and  just  as  soon  as  I  sign 
us  off,  you  can  have  your  cigarette.    So  there  you  have  it,  folks,.... 
this  week's  report  on  warfood  activities  from  the  Office  of  Distribution, 

War  Food  Administration.  will  be  back  again  soon 

(next  week  at  this  same  time)  to  give  you  current  news  and  information 

on  FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM  at  home  and  abroad.    This  program  on 

America's  wartime  food  program  is  presented  especially  for   

farmers  and  consumers. 


